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Sir—If you think the enclosed trifle worthy of publication in 
your “ Hive,” it is at your service. DELIA. 


THE SIGH OF LOVE. 

It was in one of those moments, when reason is at rest and 
fancy, sporting on. her released pinions, carries us distant from 
the world and its cares ;in such a moment it was, the last tints 
of a beautiful setting sun colouring the Heavens of a thousand 
hues, and its lingering light tinging the summits of the lofty oaks 
beneath whose shade I was roving ; the gale of evening sighing 
around me, that my ear was arrested by a voice, whose melting 
tones fell upon my heart. It sighed forth “ Evander.” I started 
and beheld advancing a form not of “ earthly mould,” the pen- 
sive loveliness of whose countenance inspired, “ melancholy’s 
dearest feeling.” It approached. “ Fair being art thou a seraph 
come to sympathize with suffering man?” In angel tones it re- 
plied, “ I am a sigh, a sigh of love. I first breathed my existence 
in the bosom of Sylvia, but was forced from my sweet dwelling 
by destiny, and sent in secret to Evander. In my passage my 
wings took the roseate hue of her lip, and the gems, that sparkle 
on their plumes, consist of a tear that bedewed them as I issued 
from my home. This robe of snow was given me by Innocence, 
and Melancholy threw her shade around me. In vain have I 
sought Evander. In vain has the gale of morning wafted me on 
its pinions, and evening’s dying zephyrs borne me to distant 
shores. Evander flies from Sylvia’s sigh—The winds of ocean 
to him are dearer. The last hour of my existence approaches, 
and I hasten to expire on that bosom that gave me birth. 
Farewell.” 

The following lines were written on the night of June 19th 
1808, at 12 o’clock, in the room with the deceased Mrs. White. 
I shall ever remember the solemnity of the scene. 
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\ Be banish’d day, and day’s delights 
Be each gay, giddy joy resign’d; _ 
{ E’en what, the cheerful smile invites ; 

But come thou sabbath of the mind, 


$ The holy calm, like Heaven’s repose, 

r Which none -but kindest spirits know : 

Which on the pious visage glows : 
Come, calm the tumult of my woe. 





‘y Hail solitude ! thou charm divine, 

Thou sorrowing, sorrow-soothing pow’, 
Be all thy pensive pleasures mine, 

At silent midnight’s solemn hour. 





Dear sensibility of soul, 
| Thou constant guest of solitude : 
| When trouble’s torrents rudely roll, 
Thou sometimes mak’st its shocks less rude. 
( Mysterious power, why point the dart, 
| : Thus fatal to the noblest mind ; 


‘ Why wound fast cure that Heavenly heart, 
1 To Heaven and Heaven’s commands resign’d? 


/ Ah, yes, that best of spirits, lent 
From Heaven’s best choir to bless us here : 
Her short but useful life now spent, 





Y Moves in her own, a happier sphere. 
Then cease, ye friends, to breath the sigh, 
| 2a Since happiness is now her own: 
Then cease the groan, the tear be dry, 


She died to five, but fiv’d to moan. 

The preceeding lines caused the following, which I here re- 
cord as a testimonial of valued friendship. The compliment I 
had long forgotten, till presented lately by another hand. It serves 
to remind me of other times, and distant friends. 


} The lucid mind the feeling heart 
Combine to from the man : 
And each vicissitude of life 
Claims tribute of thy pen. 
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A TRIBUTE. FOR THE HIVE. 


Moral and natural excellence is ever entitled to the homage of 
our hearts. As human beings, as christians, we should proclaim 
living excellence, that it may be emulated. But when a being, 
endowed with every virtue, that can render human nature lovely, 
amiable and respected, and that being a friend, is taken from us 
to the cold and silent tomb ; no more permitted to dispense the 
blessings of social life, of charity, of active beneficence and of 
christian fortitude, to a circle of friends as extensive as the know- 
ledge of her name ; when such a light is struck out of the dark 
and ungenial sphere of human society, and no more permitted, 
to shed its mild and Heavenly lustre upon us ; when Heaven in 
its dispensations of calamity, sees fit to deprive us of such a friend, 
we do not wait to consult the vocabulary of our duties, or to 
catechise our moral sense for an inducement to celebrate her 
virtues. 

It is the gush of feeling ; the overflowing of the soul; the 
pouring forth of an aggrieved spirit, that inspire the pen. The 
soul, the whole system dissolves into melancholy tenderness, and 
the eye swims with the floods of emotion. I reverence goodness. 
I ever did. I would not part with the faculty of discerning and 
admiring it, for all the wealth of all the worlds. It was these 
feelings which gave rise to the following poetical scrap, on the 
death of Mrs. Elizabeth A. White, daughter of the late judge 
Atlee of this place. I need make no apology for these remarks 
to the people of Lancaster, who once lov’d and still cherish the 
memory of that amiable daughter, of a most amiable and belov- 
ed and respected woman. The friends of the late Mrs. Atlee and 
Mrs. White will rejoice in knowing, that the latter has left a 
family behind, who inherit all the virtues of both. I cannot per- 
mit myself to retrench a single word from the letter accompany- 
ing it. 

Worcester, July 22d, 1808. 

Dearest Epwin, 

It is not to make thy wounds bleed afresh, that 
I recal to thy mind the excellence of a sainted friend ; for I 
know you have philosophy enough to contemplate that event with 
composure. But since we are friends, 1 would communicate to 
you all my employments, and it has been some part of this day’s, 
to write the following. Besides it is profitable and instructive to 
contemplate excellence, and cherish the memory of virtue. You 
must look on these lines as nothing more than a simple transcript 
of my mind, without the labour of embellishment. It is not 
meant as a character, for “a character in verse is always imper- 
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fect, assuch,” and more particularly in this instance ; for even the 
frose of a Burke, could not do it justice. As ever, your friend. 






















Ah! charity! lost is thy friend, 
Who support to the vagrant would spare, 
On the couch of the orphan attend, 
And chase from the widow despair. 


Yes! friendship, her soul was thy own ; 
Thy last, purest earthly retreat! 

Thou wilt hence thy lost residence moan, 
*Till with her in the sky thou shalt meet. 


Such philanthropy dwelt not on earth, 
As with fervour once glow’d in her breast, 


It commenc’d its career with her birth 
And with her sought the realms of the blest. 


Religion, thou Heavenly power, 
Her heart was thy ceaseless abode ; 

How constant at evening’s still hour 
Did her spirit converse with her God ! 


Sensibility ! treacherous joy, 

With raptures, the breast thou canst fill ! 
Yet even those raptures destroy : 

E’en the good thou confer’st is an ill. 


But why, since her spirit and thine 
Were one, only diff’ring in name : 

Why, with earth and its poison, combine 
To extinguish thus half of thy flame ? 


Ts she gone ? She is gone ! Gracious Heaven 
She was thine, in thee was her trust : 

*T was in pity to us she was given 
To teach us the life of the just. 


Thou spirit in Heayen !. if still 
Thy friends here partake of thy care, 

Our hearts with thy excellence fill, 
That at last we may meet with thee there. 
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FOR THE HIVE. 


THE PENETRATOR. No.1. 
“ Penetration has an air of divination. It pleases our vanity more 
than any other quality of the mind.” 
Duc pvE ta RocHEFOUCAULT. 
To penetrate, from “ fenitus intrare,”’ to pierce, to enter beyond 
the surface : to make way “ mto a body: ” to reach the mean- 
ing: to get, or dive, into or through: to discover : to find out : 
to move: to apprehend : to affect : to work upon: to discover : 
to understand. Penetrative, “ sharp: :”? Penetration, * mental en- 
trance into any thing abstruse.” 





LEXICOGRAPHERS. 


“These things should be /ook’d into.” 
Every Bopy, Esquire. 


In compliance with the outrageously importunate solicitations 
of my friend W111, and the necessities of these wayward times, 
I have at length come forward as a candidate for literary fame. 
As every man makes the more noise, turns the more eyes upon 
himself and is the better received in this knowing place, in pro- 
portion to the number, rank, and celebrity of his vouchers, I 
have done myself the honour to order a splendid procession, con- 
sisting of the “ whole body” of the Lexicograpthers and “ every 
body” else, under the marshalship of his grace, Francis Sixth, 
Duke of Rochefoucault, member of the legion of my honour, 
and keeper of my bees. I have but one thing to say of my person. 
I ama very small man; and am not always discernadle, when 
present, to the naked eye. It may therefore be objected to my 
introduction to this learned public, in this splendid manner, that 
I have made a “ shew” without a “pageant.” To obviate this, 
I declare I am amongst it, although I may not be seen. In order 
to know whereabouts J am, the lookers-on have only to ascertain, 
where I ought to be. 

‘‘ The Penetrator,’”’ as may be discovered by recurrence to the 
lexicographical analysis of his nature, possesses a sort of udiqui- 
ty; which must be distinguished from omnipresence ; for although 
he can enter every possible places he must visit them one at a 
time. Thus, while he is peering in the face of beauty to detect 
the dimples, that were put on at the looking glass, and the ogles 
that were practiced for the occasion, he has not leisure to fene- 
trate the designs of the purse proud hero, who sits beside her 
and prattles nonsense, to gain an assignation. But the man of 
cash and the maid of rouge shall both be “ fenetrated with a due 
sense” of their own nothingness: while he is invisibly perched 
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on a sconce, or anarm of a chandelier, listening to, or rather ob- 
serving, the vapid inanity and fashionable insipidity of a formal 
tea party, he cannot at the same time be registering the big oaths 
or sketching the attitudes, or recordingthe boasted debaucheries 
of a boisterous wine club. But the disciples of Bacchus and the 
worshipers of Fashion, may both be penetrated with “ compunc- 
tuous visitings.” 

Let it not be said “the Penetrator” hath-no business with these 
things. Doth not the air move where it hath vent? Doth not 
the fire feed where there are combustibles? Doth not water 
move down the unobstructed descent? Ifthon makest vent for 
the wind, or throwest combustibles to the fire,.or removest ob- 
structions from the pressing flood, it is not for thee to complain, 
if thou art visited with their devastations. “ The Penetrator,” in 
obedience to the laws of his nature, must move where there 1s 
room to penetrate. It is within the power of every one to be im- 
pervious. Virtue, honour, propriety, above all innocence, is im- 
penctrable. Each is a coat of mail, on which the arrows of wit, 
satire, and the bolts of truth have no power. From them the 
shafts of ridicule fall harmless to the ground.. But let the. man or 
woman of vice becladin thescaly coat of the serpent-of the deep, 
and they will be yet in the power and atthe mercy of “ the Penc- 
trator.” If it be asked what his politics are, he avers that with 
respect to matrimony he is a federalist ; according to its Jegiti- 
mate import, a friend to union: he deprecates “ fartyspirit,” as 
it makes wild work amongst matrimony: with regard to his 
mistress, he isa monarchist, as he would reign alone, in her 
heart ; in respect to his friendship he is an aristocrat, as he deals 
only with * the dest :”’ and as to “ things in general,” he is a de- 
mocrat, for he is willing .all should have a finger, nay a whole 
hand, arm and all, in the management of them. Indeed, if so it 
seemeth good, to have the neck in, will not cause him great 
troublement. If it be enquired about his religion, he will say he 
kneeleth not to the “throne of -Fashion,’”’ nor at the casks of 
Bacchus, nor at the alter of Mammon. He doth not, as did the 
Egyptians, worship calves and onions, and:even would, without 
much ceremony, eat both. He entertains a very rational religion; 
but as that is a matter between himself and his God, with which 
mortals have no concern, he doth not choose to say any thing 
about it. It hath beén said by a man of many maxims, that “ the 
great fault of penetration is not the falling short of, but going 
beyond its mark.” 

I believe the reader will think “the mark” must have been 
a page farther back. I will not wander still farther beyond it. 
W. 
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It is said by some that the Augustan age of English literature 
passed by with Addison, Steele, Bolingbroke and Pope. It may 
as well be said to have continued to the age of Johnson, Burke, 
Goldsmith and the club ; and indeed the present age, which is 


enlightened by Gifford, Mickle, Campbell, Rogers, Cumberland 
and Curran. 


_ it may be hoped, that the age of American literary greatness 
1s hot more than an half score of centuries behind the curtain of 


futurity. 
Kowsctucy Uw eolovrated Goria as. ddty BH ~ Dt, 
, and is secretary to a society for the promotion of “ rural eco- 
nomy.’’, 


An enlarged edition of Campbell’s ._poems is now in a Balti- 
more press, to which is prefixed a life of the author, by a gen- 
tleman of New-York. 

There is nothing in which the middle and southern states are 
so miserably deficient as in a general, regular, and uniform sys- 
tem of education. Gentlemen of fortune, and its consequent influ- 
ence, would confer an everlasting benefit on society, by project- 
ing and carrying into vigorous operation-some plans for a gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge, through the medium of the English 
language. It is believed nothing is more pernicious than the 
custom of teaching and using a language, that only tends to per- 
petuate barberism, and entail ignorance on posterity. 


i A PEE 


It is thought by some to be an excellent plan to combine mili- 
tary tactics with common school educations. At least in sucha 
degree as will perfect youth in the manual exercise and the evo- 
lutions of the field. Thus while they acquire a knowledge of 
their native language, and through that a knowledge of their 
rights as Americans, they would at the same time learn to de- 
fend them. More of this anon. 

There is no wit so exquisite as that, which has a classical 
spice about it. A student at HARVARD UNIVERSITY, while hand- 
ing a neat’s tongue ona dish, and accidentally letting it fa//, aptly 
observed, “ nothing but a lapsus linguz.” A stupid fellow letting 
fall a shoulder of mutton, thinking to be equally witty made the 
same remark : a mere “ lapsus lingue.”’ 
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Parents should, as early as possible, discover the dent, znciina- 

tion or turn of mind of their childern, and educate them accord- 

ingly. Their educations should correspond with their intended 
professions, and those with their talents. : 

The multiplication of school-books is a striking trait in the lite- 
rary character of our country. Systems of English grammar and 
arithmetic, and spelling-books, and dictionaries all agreeing in their 
outlines, but triflingly and captiously varied in some unessential 
particulars, are foisted upon the public without end, and cer- 
tainly without credit. Amongst all the systems of English gram- 
mar, I know of no one that is adapted to common schools. They 
are all rather calculated to tcack the teachers, than the scholars. 


reek fe BO Vee 2. UE a dam ews ey whew 1d Le presuntod 
to new beginners and the rest should be impressed on their 
minds viva voce. It is the only way to make an impression of 
the sense on the mind. 

It is not every grave man, that is a wise one. The owl and the 
ass are grave looking gentlemen enough, but their wisdom may 
admit of a doubt. 

There is an old monkish proverb, that. was begotten upon the 
latin of the dark ages, which says “ there is no sphinx without a 
tumult.’’ Many an husband, besides Socrates, has found the truth 
of this remark, in his unsuccessful efforts for “taming his 
shrew.” 

There is nothing gives a man more the affrearance, without 
the certainty of learning, than a superficial knowledge of the latin 
language. I once knew a man of money, who had learned the 
declension of-“‘ hic, hec, hoc,” from his own footman, and was 
pronounced a man of erudition, from a casual reference to them 
in conversation. 
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We are pleased with “ Delia’s” production, and respectfully 
desire her continued aid, and invite other ladies of the borough 
to do likewise. 
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LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA, 
Printed and published by William Hamilton. 





